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Cromweltian or the Napoleonic." A little later this rather remarkable 
statement is made: "One thing certain is that in no shape or form can 
the buying up of these seats be regarded as bribery." While the ethi- 
cal standards of the eighteenth century were not as high as those of 
the present time the reader will hardly be convinced by Mr. Fisher's 
defense of Castlereagh and others instrumental in the passage of the act 
of union. 

T. F. Mohan. 

The Governments of Europe. By Frederic Austin Ogg. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. Pp. xiv, 668.) 

The author of this work, is assistant professor of history in Simmons 
College, Boston. In addition to works on American and mediaeval 
European history, he has published a number of essays dealing with 
political and economic themes in such periodicals as the Review of Re- 
views, and is the author of a study of Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe. He therefore brings to this work the authority of experience 
and matured judgment. 

In the preface we are told that while he hopes the book will prove 
useful to such general readers as seek such information as it contains, 
it was "conceived and planned primarily as a text for use in colleges;" 
and that its content has been determined mainly by three considera- 
tions; first, to afford an opportunity for the comparative study of polit- 
ical institutions; second, to present enough of the origins and growth of 
these institutions to meet the need of readers not familiar with recent 
European history; and third, to include some treatment of the political 
parties and the institutions of local government. 

Great Britain has been given 143 pages, Germany 96, France 64, 
Italy 52, Switzerland 37, Austria-Hungary 75, the Low Countries 36, 
Scandinavia 50, and Spain and Portugal 40. The section devoted to 
Germany has 17 pages on "The Empire and the Constitution;" 13 on 
the "Imperial Government; Emperor, Chancellor, andBundesrath;" 
22 on the Reichstag, parties, and judiciary; 12 on the Prussian consti- 
tution; 18 on local government in Prussia; and 14 on the minor states of 
the Empire. This historical treatment of France begins with the rev- 
olution of 1789, and of other countries with the events which bear 
directly upon the present political organization ef each. In other words 
the book deals with actual government rather than with constitutional 
history, a distinction which is too often ignored. If the author has 
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seemed to incorporate too much history in any case, it is in that of 
Great Britain. Here he follows the roots of the constitution back into 
the period prior to the Norman conquest introducing the Witenagemot 
and other very early beginnings. On the other hand, events as late as 
September 1912 (p. 240) are given attention, and the treatment of 
each topic is brought down to the immediate present. 

Such a work has been needed for at least a decade, and will now be 
welcomed particularly by those teachers who offer to undergraduates 
a course in comparative government and who have been using such 
works as Wilson's State or Lowell's Governments and Parties in Conti- 
nental Europe. The first of these contains too much and the second 
too little, and both masterpieces are now enough out of date to be 
troublesome for the busy teacher who is unable to supplement them with 
intimate knowledge of current European affairs. Professor Ogg's book 
with Beard's American Government or Bryce's American Commonwealth 
will admirably meet the needs of such a course. 

Professor Ogg's style has been influenced and not for the worse by 
the fact that he has written extensively for the general public as well 
as for the student, and his book can be called popular in only the best 
sense. He has dealt with facts rather than with opinions or judgments, 
leaving these latter to be supplied by the teacher. Here and there 
(pp. 223, 313, 366) when attention is called to the similiarity or contrast 
which exists between the governments of two countries, the purpose is 
not to go into political philosophy but to clarify the description of the 
government in hand. The scholarship of the book is admirable. On 
nearly every page appear foot-notes, in which are to be found references 
to sources, secondary treatises, handbooks, periodicals and compendia, 
well selected and in numbers large enough to satisfy the appetite of the 
most industrious reader. A real service has been rendered the college 
teacher of government. 

Edgar Dawson. 

The Treaty Making Power of the United States, and the Methods 
of Its Enforcement as Affecting the Police Powers of the States. 
By Charles H. Burr. (Philadelphia: The American Philo- 
sophical Society. Proceedings, vol. 51, no. 206.) 

Mr. Burr's essay, which was awarded on April 20, 1912, the Henry 
M. Phillips' prize of $2000 by the American Philosophical Society, and 
which has since been published in its Proceedings, is a very scholarly 



